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Notes. 
OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


THE passages on which suggestions are 
offered below have been emended by Mr. 
K. Deighton in his book ‘The Old Dra- 
matists : Conjectural Readings’ (Constable), 
1896. In each case IT have appended a 
reference to the page of Mr. Deighton’s book 
on which the passage is discussed. 


MARSTON. 
‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ IIT. i. 17 (D. p. 7): 


Cri. A stub-bearded John-a-Stile with a ploy- 
den’s face. 


Deighton: “‘ What is ‘ ployden’s’ ? Surely | 


hoyden’s.”” May not Ployden”’’? mean a 
lawyer or ‘“‘ Ploydenist” ? The nickname 
“ John-a-Stile”’ suggests a connexion with 
the law. 

‘Sophonisba,’ I. ii. 12 (D. p. 11) :— 

So. I hate these figures in locution, 
These about phases forced by ceremony. 
Deighton suggests about-faces.”” Query, 
read about-phrases (= periphrases ”’). 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

‘The Pilgrim,’ II. (D. p. 71) :— 

‘Then thou should’st have brav’d me, 


And, arm’d with all thy family’s hate, upon me 
Done something worthy feat. 


Deighton suggests “‘ worth thy feat.” Query 
read ‘‘ worthy fear.” 


CHAPMAN, 
‘Monsieur d’ Olive,’ IV. (D. p. 130) :— 
DOl. I did ever dreame, that this head was borne 


to bear a breadth, this shoulder to ra ia a state, 
I was borne Noble, and I will die Noblie. 


Deighton suggests ‘‘ bear a brain.” 
read ‘* bear a wreath.” 
‘May-Day,’ IV. (D. p. 139) :— 
Lod. A poxe upon thee, tame your bald hewed 
tongue. 
Deighton suggests bald-haired.”’ 
tread bold lewd.” 
‘Cesar and Pompey,’ I. (D. p. 141) :— 
Pom. And where all fortune is renounc’t, no 
| reason 


| Will think one man transfer’d with affectation 
Of all Romes Empire. 


Deighton suggests 


Query, 


Query, 


“transformed” or 
“transfused.” But may not transfer’d” 
‘stand? It bears the sense transformed 
‘in Shakspeare, Sonnet exxxvii. 14. 

* Alphonsus,’ IT. ii. (D. p. 143) :— 

Edw. I'll prove it with my sword 
That English courtship deaves it from the world. 
Deighton suggests braves.” Read bears” 
For “bear it” (=carry off 
the prize) ep. ‘2 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 135, 
' “He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry.” 

‘ Revenge for Honour,’ I. (D. p. 144) :— 
Abr. Doubt not 
That I'll deceive your trust. 
Deighton suggests ‘“‘ deserve.” 
“doubt” have its common 
| (‘‘ fear’’), deceive”? may stand. 


But if 
meaning 


HEYWOOD. 
‘If you Know not Me,’ &e. (D. p. 147) :— 

| Be not ashamed, man ; look me in the face. 

Who have you now to patronize your strictness on. 

Deighton suggests ‘‘ practise.” Query, 
‘pattern’? (perhaps spelt patren ”’). 
‘A Woman kild with Kindness,’ IT. iii, 
p. 151) 
| Wen. Such is my fate, to this suite was I borne, 

To weare rich pleasures crowne, or fortunes scorne. 

Deighton suggests that ‘‘ fate’? should be 
repeated. May not “suite” lead up, how- 
‘ever, to the word “weare”? Or, if a 
‘change is required, is not “‘ sorte’ preferable? 

‘The Iron Age’ (D. p. 155) :— 
I would have dond these armes 
sprung through the Trojan hoast, 

_ And, mauger opposition, /et the blow 
_ Or by the same hand dy’d. 
| Deighton suggests “ laid them low.” Query, 
| ‘* lent the blow.” 
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‘The English Traveller,’ I. ii. (D. p. 157): 
Reig. Adue good Cheese and Onyons, stuff thy 


guts 
With Specke and Barley-pudding for disgestion. 
Deighton suggests “‘ spelt.’’ But ‘‘ specke”’ 
is perhaps right. The ‘E.D.D.’ has the 
Scotch form spick or speck. “the fat of 
animals.’’ Cp. German Speck, bacon. 


‘A Challenge to Beauty’ (D. p. 162) :— 
For her breeding, 

It hath been ’mongst her equals, and so farre 
From least taxation, to the say/e of tongues 
It merits imitation. 
Deighton: ‘‘ Read ‘soil’: omit the comma 
after ‘taxation, and put after 
‘tongues.’”’ While accepting Deighton’s 
punctuation, I would keep “sayle’’ =’sail 
assail 


Loues Mistriss’ (D. p. 164) :— 
This cologiny wagge 
Will not be answered. 
Deighton suggests “ cogging.’ But ‘‘colog- 
ing”’ colloguing may stand. 


‘The Wise-Woman of Hogsdon,’ IV. i. 
(D. p. 164) :— 
Sir limit you to bee a welcome guest unto my 
able, 


Deighton suggests ‘invite.’ Admit” 
would be nearer the text. But we can 
keep appoint’). Cp. ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ IT. iii. 56, ‘tis my limited service.” 


Tbid., TV. ii. (D. p. 164) :— 

Luce. If he bee gone, then ca/l me vent my griefe. 
Father, I am undone. 
Deighton: ‘Should we read vent-my-grief 
as one word within inverted commas, and 
was there any flower popularly so called on 
the analogy of ‘ Love-in-idleness,’ &c. ?” 
Query. read ‘“‘lett [let] me vent my 
griefe.”’ (I notice “‘let’’ is the reading in 
the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’ text.) 


MIDDLETON. 
‘The Old Law,’ I. i. 426 (D. p. 170) :— 


Leon. I cannot (this knowing) fear 
That, when I am gone hence, I shall be there. 
Deighton suggests ““ What.’ But “ fear” = 
‘feel fear at the thought.” 

‘A Mad World,’ II. ii. 19 (D. p. 173) :— 

Sir B. To-morrow your lordship shall see my 
cocks, my fishponds, my park, my champion 
grounds; I keep champers in my house, can show 
your lordship some pleasure. 
Deighton suggests ‘‘chambers.”” Query: 
‘campers’? (=“ football-players’’). The 
‘N.E.D.’ considers ‘‘champers’”’ here to 


GREENE. 

‘ James the Fourth,’ I. ii. (D. p. 184) :— 

Ateu. A young stripling......that can sleep with 
the soundest, eat with the hungriest, work with the 
— lie with the loudest, face with the proudest, 
rc. 

Deighton suggests “shirk work with the 
sickest.” But the words as they stand 
convey the same sense. 

Ibid., I. iii., from the epitaph of Cyrus 
(D. p. 184) :— 

Leave me not thus like a clod of clay. 
Deighton suggests ‘Envy me not. this 
little clod of clay.” This line is, however, a 
foot too long for the rest of the stanza, if 
the lines are rightly given by Dyce as verse. 
Query, read 

Leave me this little clod of clay, 
or 
Envy me not this clod of clay. 

It seems to me, however, that the lines 
should be printed as prose, in which case 
Mr. Deighton’s suggested line is as suitable 
as mine. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 

The University, Sheffield. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 
(See 10S. viii. 281, 382, 462 ; ix. 43, 144.) 


The Whites of Lichfield (continucd.) — 
Thomas White, Sir Robert White-Thomson’s 
grandfather, married Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Daniel William Remington, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Lichfield, by Mary his wife, daughter 
of Christopher Heveningham, whose father, 
also Christopher Heveningham, was, as I 
showed (p. 216), one of the jury sworn for 
the trial of Michael Johnson, in 1718, before 
the Lichfield Quarter Sessions. Sir Robert 
tells me that Henry Heveningham, whose 
name also occurs in the jury panel, but who 
was not sworn, was the eldest son of Chris- 
topher, senior; he married, but died 
without issue. Sir Robert has a small 
picture on copper of his great-grandmother, 
Mary Heveningham (born March, 1727), 
who, with her sister Arabella, was brought 
up by the Welds at Lulworth Castle, Hum- 
phrey Weld having married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir James Simeon, first baronet, 
by Bridget his wife, daughter and eventual 
heir of Walter Heveningham, of Aston, 
Staffs* ; as well as a fine miniature of her 


™* Walter Heveningham was the elder brother of 
Simon Heveningham, father of Christopher Heven- 
ingham, the Lichfield juryman. This Christopher 


mean ‘‘ animals which champ ”’ (apparently). 


was a man with a grievance, who considered him- 


op 
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son, Edward Simeon Remington, godson of | 
Sir Edward Simeon, the second baronet. At 
Lulworth Castle, Sir Robert tells me, there | 
are portraits of Bridget Heveningham and | 
of her husband, Sir James Simeon. 


The Sacheverell Incident. — Readers of 
Boswell will recollect that the incident 
of Johnson, when in his third year, attending 
“the cathedral perched upon his father’s 
shoulders, listening and gaping at the much- 
celebrated preacher,” Dr. Sacheverell was 
communicated by Miss Mary Adey, of Lich- 
field, on the authority of her “ grandfather | 
Hammond,” who was present at the sermon, | 
and questioned Michael Johnson as to why | 


self entitled to the family property which had gone 
to his uncle Walter’s daughters. Sir Robert White- 


Thomson has lent me a copy, in his possession, of , ~ 


an old document which descended from the Heven- 
inghams, dealing with Christopher’s claim, and 
apparently a statement for counsel. As it tells a 
curious tale, of interest to many leading Roman 
Catholic families descended from Sir James Simeon, 
I venture to record it in this foot-note :— 

“The Case of Christopher Heveningham, of the 
City of Lichfield, Gent. He is grandson of Nicholas 
Heveningham, Esy., who was son of Walter Heven- 
ingham, of Pipe, in the county of Stafford. The 
said Nicholas had 3 sons, vizt. Walter, Symon and 
Christopher. Xtopher dyed unmarried. Walter 
had no issue male, but had two daughters, one 
married to Walter Fowler, Esq., the other to Sir 
James Simeon. 

“Symon had issue, John, Henry, & Christopher, 
who is the party claiming. His brothers John 
Henry were both educated Papists beyond the seas, 
and when grown up returned to England, when Sir 
James Simeon found means to have them both put 
into Bethlem (to prevent them claiming the estate 
belonging to the Heveninghams) where John died 
ina few weeks, & Henry not of 10 or 12 years. Sir 
James also contrived to send this claimant Xtopher 
into the Indies, where he remained many years 
(and was said to be dead, to Sir James, his great 
satisfaction) but has returned & embraced the Pro- 
testant Religion of the established church of Eng- 
land—married & hath issue now living 4 sons & one 
daughter. 

“He made a claim to the estate in Chancery, & Sir 
James Simeon told Mr. Lee (who was the claimant’s 
Lawyer) that he had no right to the estate, while 
his aunt Heveningham was living, but when she 
died, it was his. 


of Pipe Estate. In the beginning of Queen Anne’s 
reign, he brought an Ejectment against Sir James. 
Issue was joined, council feed, & Evidence ready 
for a trial, when Mr. Gatticre, Sir James his 
attorney, came to Mr. Porter, the claimant’s attor- 
ney, and said he had a tine and recovery upon the 
estate, and produced a parchment, which Mr. 
Porter scarcely perused when he said he would 
acquiesce in the matter, & he would not try the cause. 


no recovery found. 


Proceeding in Chancery, he | 
obtained a decree for 50/. per Annum to be paid out | 


he brought such an infant to church. This 
incident, which the sculptor has depicted 
on the base of the Johnson statue at Lich- 
field, has been so much discussed that 
evidence as to the identity of “ grandfather 
Hammond’ must have some value as 
affecting the credibility of the story. I 


find that in St. Michael’s Church, Lichfield, 
‘is a mural tablet bearing this inscription :— 


“To the Memory of | Richard Hammond gent. | 


_and Felicia his wife | He died Feb* 28t® 1738 | aged 


60 | She died Dee? 31*t 1757 | aged 76.” 


| Near to this is another tablet :— 


“In Memory of | Mary Cobb | daughter of | 
Richard & Felicia Hammond | who departed this 
life | August 9t* 1793 | aged 76.” 

Mrs. Cobb, who was the relict of Thomas 
Cobb, lived with her niece, Miss Mary Adey, 


“Sir James Simeon died about 8 years ago, and 
left issue a son, now Sir Edward Simeon, and a 
daughter married to —-- Wylde [sc. Humphrey 
Weld], Esq. 

“Sir Edward isa Batchelor, was sent into France 
to be educated in the Popish religion, and came 
into England about 10 years ago, and about 4 or 5 
years ago went to France again & did not return to 
England of near two years lame of a knee, which 
he pretends came by leaping over a fountaine, but 
it was commonly reported he was killed in the 
French service, and he himself has declared that 
he was in the camp in Flanders, and saw both the 
french & confederate armies, and his 2 servants 
Robert Brent & Francis Daniell have often owned 
the same. When Sir Edward & the claimant have 
been serious in discourse concerning the estate, Sir 
Edward has no ways denied the claimant’s title, 
but said the reason he did not enjoy it was because 
he was cut off for being a heretick. 

““(Query) Whether the Laws against Papists did 
not disqualify any proceedings to cut off a Pro- 
testant heir—& transfer an estate from the family 
of the Heveninghams to the Simeons—the Hevening- 
hams by a lineal descent having succeeded to their 
patrimony long before William the Conqueror, & 
the last settlement made to continue the name in 
the Blood & Kindred in the reign of King James 
the lward S l 

“*Sir Edward Simeon enjoys lands of the yearl 
value of 2.0007. nearly, all or most of which "the pe: 
came by the Heveninghams, who are now reduced 
to 50/. p. Annum for the father & 4 sons and one 
daughter to subsist upen. 

(Query) Which is the best way to proceed for 
relief in the case_above—whether to petition the 
Parliament, or in Equity, or at common Law. 

“Sir James has formerly overpowered the claimant 
hy his heavy purse, which occasioned the sale of a 
good estate the claimant had in right of his wife— 
and tho’ Sir James in his life-time did know & Sir 
Edward now does know the claimant to be right...... - 
he is reduced for want of money & friends to assist 


The date of this document, which speaks of Sir 
James Simeon having died ‘‘about 8 years ago,” 
must be about 1717, as Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
cies’ gives the date of hisdeath as ‘‘ about 1709.” 
Humphrey Weld married Margaret Simeon in 1701, 


and died in 1722. 
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at the Friary, Lichfield, where Johnson 
used to visit them. ‘“‘ How should Moll 
Cobb be a wit!’ exclaimed the Doctor, if 
we may believe Miss Seward. ‘* Cobb has 
read nothing, Cobb knows nothing; an 
where nothing has been put into the brain, 
nothing can come out of it to any purpose | 
of rational entertainment” ; adding, as 
an explanation of his visits, ‘Oh! I love 
Cobb—I love Moll Cobb for her impudence.”’ 
Miss S ward described her as ignorant, 
selfish, and_ self-sufficient, while allowing 
her much of shrewd, biting, and humorous 
satire.’ In my book (p. 229) I gave an 
abstract of Mrs. Cobb’s will, under which 
Miss Adey inherited most of her property. 
The will of Richard Hammond, of the 
city of Lichfield, apothecary, dated 11 Feb., | 
1728/9, was proved at Lichfield, 5 Feb., | 
1741/2. To his two daughters, Felicia and | 
Mary, he leaves 500/. each at twenty-one ; 
while his property at Lichfield, freehold and | 
leasehold, is to go to them at the death of 
his wife Felicia, whom he appoints as | 
executrix, with his brother-in-law, the Rev. | 
William Foden. Administration de bonis 
non was granted, on | Sept., 1760, to Mary | 
Hammond, of Lichfield, spinster, the. 
daughter of deceased—Joseph Adey, of Lich- | 
field, gent., standing surety. Joseph Adey, | 
who was Town Clerk of Lichfield, was Mary | 
Adey’s father; he must have married 
Felicia Hammond. 
The evidence therefore shows that the 
man to whom we owe the tale of Johnson’s 
infantile interest in theology was Richard 
Hammond, a Lichfield apothecary, aged | 
at the time, if his story be correct, about 
thirty-four. 
Two of the witnesses to Richard Ham- | 
mond’s will were Stephen and Jane Simpson. | 
Stephen Simpson, who was one of Johnson’s | 
early friends and patrons at Lichfield, had | 
married Jane, sister of Joseph Adey, in| 
1719. Joseph Simpson, the clever but. 
dissipated young barrister whom Johnson , 
befriended, was their son. | 
The following extract from Shaw’s ‘ Staf- | 
fordshire’ (vol. i. p. 355) bears on. this | 
inquiry :— 


EpIALL HALL 
is another iy eed old seat formerly possessed, 


or inhabited, 


y the several families of Wolverston, 
Ridding, and Burnes, as — by the parish 
register. Thomas Hammond lived here, and I 
heliave owned it, 1705, his heirs being Fettiplace 
Nott, esy., high steward of Lichfield; and two 
... Hammonds; one wife of ... Adey of Lichfield 
deceased ; the other of Francis Cobb, esq. 

“Tt has been since rendered celebrious by the 
residence of Dr. Johnson, who opened an academy 
here, in 1778 as before noticed in his life. 


at Lichfield in 1783. 


“Tt is a good square brick editice, with a cupola 
and balustrades at the top, the whole being inclosed 
by a court and garden walls, lately the property of 
F. Nott, esy. It is now Mr. Ferne’s, by purchace, 


and occupied as a farm.” 


It was, of course, in 1736 that Johnson 
started his academy at Edial. Whether 
“Thomas”? Hammond is correct I cannot 


/say ; but there is no will at Lichfield of any 
,/Thomas Hammond between 1705 and 1738. 
| Shaw certainly seems to have been in error 


in writing ‘ Francis”? Cobb, as I have 
shown that it was Thomas Cobb who married 
Mary Hammond. Francis Cobb was, how- 
ever, one of the same family, and was living 
William Fettiplace 
Nott was Steward of Lichfield from 1699 
to 1726. Of his connexion with the Ham- 
monds I have no evidence. Richard Haimn- 
mond’s will does not mention Edial Hall. 

Dr. Shorthouse related to Johnson.—On 
29 Oct., 1859, “‘ J. H. Shorthouse, M.D., 
LL.D., Carshalton, Surrey,’’ communicated 
to ‘N. & Q. the fact that he had just pur- 
chased from Mr. Richard Paternoster ** the 
favourite easy chair of my illustrious kins- 
man, Samuel Johnson.” From _ Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography’ I learn that 
Joseph Henry Shorthouse, M.D., who 
founded The Sporting Times in 1865, and 
edited it until his death at Croydon on 
13 June, 1883, practised at Carshalton. I 
have no knowledge of Dr. Shorthouse’s 
parentage or ancestry, and should be glad 
of any information likely to throw light on 
the relationship between Dr. Johnson and 
the illustrious founder of The Pink ’Un; 
and also to know whether he could claim 
kinship with that not less distinguished 
Joseph Henry Shorthouse, the author of 
‘ John Inglesant.’ 

AteyYn LYELL Reape. 

Park Corney, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 

(To be continued.) 


‘LINES TO A SKELETON, 
(See 7 S. xii, 481.) 


AN anonymous poem, sometimes called 


|‘Lines to a Skeleton,’ sometimes ‘ Lines 


‘to a Skull,” has had a wide popularity, and 
has been included in various anthologies. 
Finding it in “‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers, 
gathered by William Wrightson” (York, 
J. Hodgson, 1868), I attributed the verses 
to him in an article which appeared at the 
above reference. I find it, however, with 
the signature of V. in The European Magazine 
for November, 1816. It may be worth 
while to give this impressive poem as it 
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came from the author’s pen, for the text is 
sometimes found modified, and not always 
for the better :-— 


A FRAGMENT FOUND IN A SKELETON Cask. 


Behold this ruin! *twas a skull, 

Once of etherial spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat ; 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous pictures till'd that spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor Love, nor Joy, nor Hope, nor Fear, 
Has left one trace, one record here ! 


Beneath this mould’ring canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye; 

But start not at the dismal void! 

If Social Love that eye employed; 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d ;— 
That eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and suns have lost their light. 


Here in this silent cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue : 

If Falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And when it could not praise was chain’d ;— 

If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle Concord never broke ; 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for Thee 

When Death unveils Eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 

Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them ; 

And if the page of truth they sought, 

And comfort to the mourner brought, 

These hands a richer meed shall claim 

Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod? 

If from the bower of joy they fled 

lo soothe Affliction’s humble bed ; 

If Grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn'd, 

And home to Virtue’s lap return’d ;— 

hese feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 

And tread the palace of the sky ! 
In a recent communication to the Royal 
Society of Literature I have shown that 
V. was the signature used by Miss Anna Jane 
Vardill, afterwards Mrs. James Niven of 
Glenarm. Another of her contributions to 
The European was ‘ Christobell,’ that sequel 
to * Christabel’ which has puzzled the critics, 
and has been thought to be the work of 
James Hogg, and even of Coleridge himself. 

E. A. Axon. 
Manchester, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EASTER. 
from 10S. v. 281.)— 


_ Brome, Edward, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge.—The Glorious Descent......three dis- 
courses......at Triploe near Cambridge ; to which 
are added...... 'wo on the Feast of Easter, and one 
on the Nativity.—About 1710. On the preacher, 
see Baker’s ‘Hist. St. John’s Coll.,’ ee Mayor, 


(Continued 


LOttice de la Quinzaine de_ Pasque, Latin- 
Francois, 4 lusage de Rome et de Paris, pour le 
Maison de Monseigneur le Due d’Orléans, premier 
prince de sang.—S8vo, Paris, 1753. 

‘Recollections of Easter at Corfu,’ in 
The Colonial Church Chronicle, 1848, i. 
410-15, 441-7, describes the ceremonies. 

W. 


PascHAL CANDLE.—See the ‘ Westminster 
Inventories’ in Archeologia, lii. part i. ; 
‘ London Inquisitiones Post Mortem,’ Record 
Soc., 1896, p. 46 (1524) ; The Reliquary, xii- 
(1871) 5, instances and notes by M. E. C. 
Walcott. W. C. B. 


Easter SEPULCHRE.—See ‘ Visitation of 
Churches belonging to St. Paul’s,’ Camd. Soc., 
pp. xxi. Ixvi. 68; ‘Derby’s Expeditions,’ 
Camd. Soc., p. 77 (at Dantzic, 1391); the 
eight town-minstrels of Dantzic, at Easter, 
in the same, p. 111. W. C. B. 


Easter Eccs. (See 108. v. 285.)—From 
the Terrier of Matlock, co. Derby, 1698 :-— 
“Faster offerings. For every hen, 2 eggs, or 4d. 
For every cock, 3 eggs, returning one egg to the 
youngest child. For every duck or turkey, 2 eggs, 
ae 


or 1 
W. C. B. 


Wearinc New at Easter.—In my boy- 
hood, more than fifty years ago, there was 
a common belief in East Yorkshire that it 
was unlucky not to wear some new article 
of dress on Easter Day ; in particular it was 
alleged that the rooks would mute upon you 
in case of omission. Shakespeare seems to 
have been familiar with this superstition, for 
he makes Mercutio ask, ‘“‘ Didst thou not 
fall out with a tailor for wearing his new 
doublet before Easter ?’’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ III. i. W. C. B. 


“ Barrets.”’—The following early use of 
the sb. battels (first given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ in 
its English form as occurring in 1706), and 
of the verb to battel (first known in 1570), 
is of some importance. It carries back the 
English form of the substantive for much 
more than a century. 

In the will of William Holcott, of Barcot 
parish, Buckland, a benefactor of Queen's 
College, Oxford, the following direction 
occurs 

““My name to be weekly entered into their 
buttery-boke of battels. The bible clerk, or some 
other pore scolar in either College [Queen’s or 
University], to battel weekly vjd. upon my head ; 
they two therefore to say daily at the master’s 
table, after the last grace there said at dynner as 
followeth, ‘Lifte up your hearts.’ Resp. * We lift 
them up unto the Lord.’ ‘Let us give thankes to 


ii, 999-1001. 


the Lorde our God for William Holcott.’ Resp. 
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‘It is meet and right so todo.’ And then to say 
one of the 22 divisions of the 119 Psalm.” 

The testator died in 1575. He made his 
will in 1574. See ‘The Antiquarian Reper- 
tory,’ 1780, iii. 223. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Lapy Mary Wor trey Montacu.—I have 
been reading lately George Paston’s memoir 
of Lady Mary (‘first published in 1907"), 
and found the chapter on her famous letters 
from Turkey disappointingly short. With 
reference to her tale about the pigeons and 
her janissary, see some remarks made by 
the Baron de Tott in the ‘ Discours Preé- 
liminaire’ to his well-known ‘ Mémoires.’ 

Laks AS. 


Parish DInNERS.—The two following 
bills for parish dinners, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries respectively, are 
taken from the MS. records of a City parish. 
‘To appreciate properly the difference between 
the prices of provisions then and now, it is, 
1 believe, necessary to multiply the figures 
by about eight in the first instance and 
four in the second :— 

Auditt Dunner, 1588, 


Bread xiiij" 
Beer and Ale 
Sugar, di! [7.e., 
Boilde Muttone ... iij* iii) 
Roast biefe en v" 
Capones 
ffruicte j 
ther viij! 
Sum’a xx* 
Audit Dinner, 167.2. 

For 2 iarge leggs of Veale 15* 
For 6 large Capons 18* 
For 6° and a 3 of Bacon 3° 9! 
For 2 Dozen of Orenges 1: 64 


For Sorrell and Carrying the Meate a 2 64 
For a Surloyne of Beefe aon 15* 24 
For dressing and linnen 2! 115 84 


Total 7a 


McMurray. 


BerRIsFoRD Corron.—According to a 
well-informed living specialist (I am not 
personally conversant with the subject), 
all the authorities on Walton and Cotton, 
including Sir Harris Nicolas and Mr. R. B. 
Marston, are of opinion that Cotton’s son, 
Berisford, died in Nottingham a bachelor. 
In these circumstances, such as are interested 
may like to know that the parish register 
of St. Mary, Nottingham, contains the 
following baptismal entry, under date 
11 Jan., 1685: ‘“Stanhopp, son of Mr. 


Berrisford Cotton & Katherine.’ The adop- 
tion of the ancestral name Stanhope, of 
course, removes all doubt as to identity. 
A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Beprorp County History.—If we ex- 
clude the recently issued volumes, that do 
not completely answer the purpose, it will 
be noticed that there does not exist a satis- 
factory history of this county. It has not 
received the same adequate treatment 
accorded to the neighbouring counties of 
Hertford and Buckingham by Clutterbuck 
and Lipscomb respectively. 

The most serious effort to remedy this 
omission was that made by the Rev. J. D. 
Parry, but apparently only one part was 
issued. In the correspondence of William 
Bray, the historian of Surrey, now before 
me, it is referred to on several occasions. 
Writing to the author, 18 Jan., 1828, he says: 


*T have received the first number of your ‘ Bed- 
ford,’ and like it so well that I hope to see more. 
My ancestors had considerable estates in the county, 
of which I have documents in my hands, and can 
give you extracts if you will think them worth 
your attention,” &e. 

The rest of the letter details these papers. 

Only eight days later (26 Jan.) he writes 
to J. Bowyer Nichols :— 

am sorry for Mr. Parker’s want of 
encouragement in Bedfordshire, that no one takes 
it up. I could give a good deal of information. 
Some years ago, at your good father’s request, I 
lent two Bedfordshire portraits to be copied by 
him, as I understood, for [a] work in which he was 
engaged. I forgot his name, but do not think it was 
Parker [Parry]. If you happen to know him, and 
[where he] is living, I think at Islington, I co{ul|d 
wish to know whether they have been engraved.’ 

This first part of Parry’s work was 
presumably the ‘Select Illustrations, His- 
torical and Topographical, containing Bed- 
ford, Ampthill, Houghton, Luton, and 
Chicksands,’ issued in 1827. Thomas Fisher 
of Gloucester Terrace, Hoxton, prepared and 
published his ‘Collections,’ 1812-36, 
and the more important work, ‘ Monumental 
Remains and Antiquities in the County of 
Bedfordshire,’ 1828. 

John Roby of Clydach, near Swansea, 
was in correspondence with John Nichols 
between 1816 and 1820 respecting a comni- 
pendium of English topography. ‘This sug- 
gestion was not enthusiastically accepted 
by Nichols, and ultimately a ‘ History of 
Bedfordshire’ was proposed; but with 
what result I cannot say, except that 
apparently no such work was issued. 
1826 there was begun a ‘History of Tam- 
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worth* by J. and H. W. Roby, but it did 
not survive its first number. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

“FILLING THE CupP.’’—This expression, 
of which we hear much in our current political 
literature, is not common in purely secular 
Middle English writings. An early instance 
occurs in *The Land Troy Book,’ about 
1400 (E.E.T.S. p. 52) :— 

Thus was Troye formas lorn and wonne,— 
Fille the cuppe who-so konne ! 


Count PeEccHio, ITALIAN 
Patriot. (See 9 8S. vi. 308, 395; vii. 51, 
191, 398.)—The following inscription is on 
a mural tablet on the north side of the 
chancel arch of Hove Old Church, near 
Brighton :— 

IN . MEMORIAM 
JOSEPHI . PECCHIO . MEDIOLANENSIS 
NOBILE . STIRPE . ORIUNDI 
QUI. OBIIT PRIDIE NONAS-IUM . A.D. MDCCCXNXV 
ANNOS . NATUS . XLIX 
VIR. ERAT. PATRLE AMANTISSIMUS 
LIBERTATIS . NON . TAM. FAUSTE . QUAM . FERVIDE 
STUDIOSUS 
INDE. AB. ITALIA. IN. ANGLIAM EXUL. ET. EXTORRIS 
SE. CONTULIT 
UBI. DUCTA. CONIUGE. ET. JUS. CIVITATIS. ET. LARUM 
PROPRIUM . NACTUS . EST 
AMICUS . INTEGER. COMIS . LEPIDUS 
SCRIPTOR VARIUS DOCTUS ELEGANS 
MARITO. TAM. DILECTO . QUAM . AMANTI 
HANC . INSCRIPTIONEM . EXARARI. CURAVIT 
UXOR 
EHEU . SUPERSTES 

Pecchio (who was not a count, although of 
noble family) was born at Milan, 15 Nov., 
1785, and died at Hove, 4 June, 1835. He 
married an Englishwoman, Philippa Brooks- 
bank, an heiress, daughter of Benjamin 
Brooksbank of Helaugh Hall, co. York 
(9S. vii. 191). The description of his mar- 
riage (which took place at Foston, where 
Sydney Smith had a living) at the last refer- 
ence is inaccurate, Pecchio not being men- 
tioned by name in Lady Holland’s memoirs 
of her father, the Rev. Sydney Smith, but 
alluded to merely as an Italian refugee 
(vol. i. p. 176). Joun HEss. 


“Ovurpa,” THE Novetist.—The original 
name of this lady was Ramé ; she added the 
“de la,” and altered the name to de la 
Ramée with two e’s. See The Daily Mirror, 
2 March, p. 4, and 5 March, p. 8, which 
has a view of the house at Bury St. Edmunds 
where she was born. FREDERIC BoaseE. 


“ Ouia.” —This word is not in any English 


dictionary. ‘Ouija’? is a mechanical toy 
in which the hand of the person using it is 


guided from one letter of the alphabet to 
another by an invisible agency, and so spells 
out words and sentences. See J'he Month, 
a Catholic magazine and review, September, 
1892, p. 8. FREDERIC BOASE. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BEWICKIANA. 


I sHAtt be much obliged for information 
on the following points. 

Were there two editions or issues of the 
first edition (1790) of ‘The Quadrupeds’ ? 
I have a volume in which the tail-pieces 
usually given at p. 274 (two men hanging 
a dog on a tree) and p. 285 (a man sitting 
eating by the wayside with a dog looking 
for his share) are transposed, proving that 
there must have been two printings of the 
total number of volumes issued, this being 
the only difference noted after collation. 

In The Guide to Knowledge of 16 March, 
1833, p. 340, there is an enlarged cut of 
‘The Farmyard’ (reversed, and without 
the flight of fieldfares), the head-piece to the 
Introduction to vol. i. of ‘The Birds.’ It 
is about 6}in. by 4}in., and is signed 
“J. Archer.’ Is this John Wykeham 
Archer, “ the antiquarian etcher and water- 
colour artist,’ who, it is stated by Mr. 
Whitten in his article on Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in The London Magazine of March, 1907, 
went to London a few years before Bewick’s 
death to be apprenticed to John Scott, a 
Newcastle engraver? The father, also 
named John Wykeham Archer, was a pros- 
perous Newcastle hairdresser, and is por- 
trayed in the group of listeners in Ramsay’s 
picture of ‘ The Lost Child.’ 

In this same head-piece of ‘The Farm- 
yard’ at the top of the Introduction to 
vol. i. of ‘The Birds,’ the flight of fieldfares 
at the top of the cut is reversed in the eighth 
(1847) and ‘‘ Memorial” (1885) editions. 
Can the block have been split and put 
together wrongly? or did R. E. Bewick 
engrave a new block for the 1847 edition ? 

I have a copperplate engraving lettered 
‘ Bird-Catching at Orkney ’ (size of engraved 
plate, 6in. by 4) in.), without artist’s or 
engravers names, from which Bewick evi- 


‘dently copied his cut of the same subject 


given at the end of the contents of the second 
volume of ‘ The Birds,’ first edition, 1804, and 
described at pp. 398-400 of the same 
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volume, under the account of ‘ The Gannet’ 
or ‘Solan Goose.’ It is evidently an illus- 
tration out of a book published in or before 
1804, but what is the name of the book ? 
Perhaps it may have been engraved in 
Beilby & Bewick’s workshop for some book, 
as it is a likely subject for them to have 
done. 

At p. 254 of vol. i. of ‘The Birds,’ first 
edition, 1797, there is a tail-piece, a horse 
tethered to a post, with a net below its hind- 
quarters. What is the meaning of the net ? 

Mr. D. C. Thomson at p. 214 of his ‘ Life 
and Works of Thomas Bewick’ publishes 
a letter dated 14 Sept., 1805, from Bewick 
to Messrs. Vernor, Hood & Sharpe in which 
Bewick states that “a new edition of the 
‘British Birds’ in two volumes demy is 
now ready for delivery.’ As J. G. Bell in 
his ‘Catalogue of Bewick’s Works,’ 1851, 
p- 33, states that no demy copies of the 
1805 edition were printed, and the matter, 
especially in regard to vol. ii., is not at all 
clear, it would be interesting to know if 
any one has, or has seen, a demy copy of 
vols. i. and ii., more particularly vol. ii. 
of this edition. 

I have a prospectus advertising a second 
edition of a ‘ Descriptive and Critical Cata- 
logue of Works illustrated by Thomas and 
John Bewick,’ by Thomas Hugo, M.A., and 
John Gray Bell. Was this second edition 
published ? 

Some addenda to the ‘British Birds’ 
were published on seven pages, without 
date, printed by Edw. Walker, Newcastle, 
with four figures of birds and two tail-pieces, 
all of which are included in the second and 
later issue of the Supplement to the ‘ Birds,’ 
1821. This is evidently the item given at 
p. 15, third paragraph in the Fine-Art 
Society’s Catalogue by Mr. D. C. Thomson, 
1881. To which of the editions was it 
added ? WuiteE LINE. 


“THe WarDEN oF St. Briavets.’—Can 
any reader tell me in what magazine William 
Gilbert’s ‘The Warden of St. Briavels’ 
appeared ? 

Information sent direct will oblige. 

AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


JoHun Barrow.—Who was John Barrow, 
“an intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV., in entertaining 
whom he ruined himself’? ? I am anxious 
to know something about him, such as his 
parentage, the dates of his birth and death, 
or age at time of death. W. RoseErts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W, 


Dr. JoHn FryYER.—This writer, author 
of ‘ A New Account of East-India and Persia,’ 
published in 1698, died in 1733. The in- 
formation about him given in the ‘D.N.B’ 
(xx. 302 f.) is very scanty. I am anxious 
to obtain further information about his 
ancestry, date and place of birth, marriage, 
and death. There is at least one of his 
letters in the records of the India Office. 
May I ask if there are any more in existence ? 
Kindly answer direct. W. CROOKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


Paurer’s Sonc.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers will kindly give me informa- 
tion as to where I can find the words of the 
pauper song current in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the refrain of which was 

Hang sorrow, cast away care, 

The parish is bound to maintain us. 
The song is referred to in a pamphlet by 
a Mr. Howlett entitled ‘An Investigation 
of Mr. Pett’s Speech’ (1796), and also in 
‘ Rees’s Cyclopedia’ under the article 
‘ Poor Laws’ (1817). 

It is possible that there is an_ earlier 
reference to it in a pamphlet ‘ Bread for the 
Poor,’ by Richard Dunning (1696), where he 
says: “ Persons receiving parish pay pre- 
sently become idle, alleging that the parish 
is bound to maintain them.” 

I should be grateful for more exact 
information. W. A. 


RAISINS OF THE CURE”: Ratsins 
OF THE Some.’’—The phrases “raisins of 
the Cure”’ and ‘‘ raisins of the Some ”’ occur 
in a household account-book of the seven- 
teenth century. An explanation of them 
and references to their occurrence in books 
would be welcome. It has been suggested 
that Cure”’ and “‘ Some” are place-names, 
referring to the French valleys of the Cure 
and Sadne respectively. Were the raisins 
from these valleys of special excellence ? 
“Cure,” it is also suggested, may be 
“euve’’; and raisins of the cuve would be 
sorts used for making wine in contrast with 
raisins for table. SENGA. 


Poisons.—Can any one direct me to & 
book in which [ can find a minute account 
of a slow Eastern poison and the changes 
which it would gradually work on a mans 
physical and mental condition ? . 


KKNIGHTS AND THEIR SworpDs.—There are 
two large oil paintings, one on each side of 
the corridor leading to the library at the 
Guildhall, in which the swords of the knights 
on horseback are placed on their right sides. 
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Usually the sword is worn on the left side. 
Car you say whether it was customary to 
wear the sword on the right hip about the 
fifteenth century ? I do not remember 
seeing it so placed in any other pictures. 
The pictures are entitled ‘Joust between 
the Earl of Crawford and Lord John de 
Walters’ and ‘ Robert Fitzallen receiving 
the City Banner from the Lord Mayor.’ 
The artist of both is Richard Beavis. 
J. B. ANDERSON. 
Kensington, W. 


CARNMARTH: LANNARTH.—The first of 
these names is that of a hill above the second, 
which is a straggling village occupying a 
long and narrow valley in the parish of 
Gwennap, Cornwall. Carnmarth was in 
the fifteenth century Chenmerch. Lan- 
narth is pronounced Lanner, whereas the th 
of Carnmarth is sounded. Is Lannarth the 
equivalent of Welsh Llannerch, a glade ? 
Suggestions as to the meaning and ety- 
mology of these words will be valued. 
Except the late Dr. Banister’s ‘ Glossary 
of Cornish Names,’ which is a mero collection 
of guesses, we have no guide to Cornish 
place-names. YGREC. 


SMOKING AND BLIND MEN.—Do blind 
men ever smoke? I am reminded of the 
question by the following passage in 
‘Mémoires de J. Casanova,’ Paris, Garnier 
Fréres, i. 404, where Josouff Ali says to 
Casanova :— 

“The principal pleasure of smoking consists in 
the sight of the smoke. You ought never to see it 
issuing from the pipe, but only from the corner of 
the mouth....... It is so true that this is the principal 
pleasure that you will nowhere see a blind man 
smoking. You yourself try to smoke in your room 
at night without a light; a moment after you have 
lighted your pipe, you will lay it down.” 

My experience of trying to smoke in an 
unlighted railway carriage in a long tunnel 
is that itisa failure. RosBert PieRPoINT. 


SorELL.—Edward and William Sorell were 
admitted to Westminster School 16 June, 
1783. Particulars of their parentage and 
career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


B. anp T. SraMForp.—Bryan and Thomas 
Stamford were admitted to Westminster 
School 8 Nov., 1773 Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with information con- 
cerning them ? G. F. R. B. 


Simon DE Montrort’s Portrait.—Can 
any one tell me if there is a portrait or other 
Tepresentation of Simon de Montfort in 
any public building ? H. D. 


THE ORDER OF THE PeN.—Is anything 
known of the history and constitution of 
the Order of the Pen, which seems to have 
existed in the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century ? Peregrine, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, was admitted to it in 1588, as is 
shown in a letter to him from the Pensionary 
Christofle Roels, Greffier of Zeeland, given 
in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Report on the MSS. of the Earl of Ancaster 
preserved at Grimsthorpe, p. 162. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 
PRIMITIVE OATHS AMONG SAVAGES.— 
Where can I find information on this topic, 
especially as regards obligations to keep the 
secrets of a compact of any kind ? 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


BRIDGE WITH FIGURES OF THE SAVIOUR.— 
I should be glad to learn the name of a 
town in Catholic Germany or in Austria in 
which there is a bridge with figures of the 
Saviour in different personalities—‘ The 
Good Shepherd,” ‘A Good Physician,” 
“The Rabbi,’ &c. Is it the case that 
homago is done to these statues by those 
identified with the different callings—such 
as a shepherd, a doctor, a schoolmaster— 
when they cross the bridge? J. W. A. 


Lirron FamMILy oF DERBY AND STAFFORD. 
—Wanted pedigree other than those in 
Marshall’s ‘Guide.’ Also information re 
John Litton, Curate of Snelston 1654. 

F. C. Breazrey, F.S.A. 

Fern Hill, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


‘Butt anD MoutH” AND MOURNING 
Bus” Inns.—I shall be very glad to be 
put on the track of any references in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century newspapers, 
&e., to either of these historic taverns, 
both of which were* situated in the parish 
of SS. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate, and con- 
sequently fall within the scope of my local 
history. I shall be especially grateful for 
any contemporary references to the second 
(originally the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’ or ‘“ Fountain’’) 
—under the name given in the heading—of 
earlier date than 1700. 

It is perhaps as well that I should state 
that I am more or less familiar with the 
whole of the references to these houses to 
be met with in the various works on signs, 
taverns, local history, Quakers, Freemasons, 
&e. I also have made myself acquainted 
with all that has appeared in the past ix 
these columns concerning the “ Bull and 
Mouth,” consequently the various legends 


* OF course the ‘‘ Mourning Bush” still exists, 
but under the altered name of the “* Raglan.” 
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as to the derivation of its title are well 
known to me. But any item or reference 
from an original source (whether MS. or | 
printed) will be most acceptable, as I want 
to make my account of each hostelry as 
complete as possible. Perhaps Mr. HoLDEN 
MacMicwaEL can furnish something from 
his store. McMurray. 


WALTON AND Cotton CiLus. (See 3 S. i. 
273; 98. xi. 7.)—The book of rules referred 
to under the above references was that 
published in 1840. In a bundle of books 
recently bought by me at a sale was in- 
cluded a book of rules published in 1817, 
the date of the institution of the Club; 
these rules were printed by Davison. Can 
any reader inform me how many copies of 
the latter were printed ? They are seldom 
offered for sale, so far as I can discover. 

STAPLETON MaRrTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


“THE CHALICE AND SHEPPHEARD.”’—I 
find a reference to this sign in a will proved 
in 1618. The house to which it belonged 
is described as “the corner messuage in 
Tame Street in the parish of St. Buttolphs, 
nere Billingsgate, London.” Is anything 
known of this house ? 

Henry FIsHWwIck. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


THE Harroway.—I am anxious to obtain 
a list of references to the Harroway or 
Harrow Way, which runs from near Farnham 
to Stonehenge, or to other roads called 
Harroway. At present I have the following 
references to such :— 


1. Kemble, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ mxci. 

2. J. Stevens, ‘Parochial History of St. Mary 
Bourne,’ p. 198. 

3. T. W. Shore, Arch. Rer., 
and Fords of Hampshire.’ 

4, W. Money, 7'ransactions of the Newbury Dis- 
trict Field Club, iv. 190. 

5. ‘Pop. Hist. of Newbury,’ p. 10, note. 

6. H. Belloc, ‘ The Old Road,’ p. 37. 

T have also found references in parish maps 
and field-names. 

I should be grateful for any further 
information, which should be sent direct 
to me. O. G. S. CRAwFoRD. 

The Grove, East Woodhay, Newbury, Hants. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH PoETRY CoMPARED. 
—What ossayist or critic contrasts the 
writing of subject-matter in Greek poetry 
with the lack of unity, the rambling dis- 
jointedness, in English poems ? 


iii. 2, ‘Old Roads 


E. H. D. 


Mountroyal, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


Replies. 
PALL MALL, THE GAME. 
(10 S. ix. 250.) 


T REFER Mr. SIEVEKING to three sources 
—‘Le Jeu de Mail,’ par Joseph Lauthier, 
Paris, 1717; Mr. Albert Way’s illustrated 
article in The Archeological Journal, vol. xi. ; 
and to ‘ Notes on Croquet and some Ancient 
Bat and Ball Games related to It,’ by 
R. C. A. Prior, M.D., illustrated, London, 
1872. 

The first book named is an uncommon 
one, and is a complete treatise on the game 
of pall mall, with directions for playing it 
in four varying ways, how the mallet is 
used, how the balls should be manufactured 
(the best were made at Avignon), and how 
to be attired when engaged in playing. 


| The book is illustrated. 


Mr. Way’s article contains a number 
of notices of the game, and the following 
extract from his paper seems a good deal 
to the point :— 

“Tt is to the kindness of Mr. George Vulliamy 

that Iam indebted for the original malls and ball 
of which representations accompany these notices; 
they were found about January last [Mr. Way's 
article appeared in 1854] in the old house in Pall 
Mall, No. 68, the residence of his father, the late 
Mr. Vulliamy, and for more than a century in the 
occupation of his family. They are very probably 
the only existing reliques of the obsolete game of 
Pall Mall in this country. Several Malls were 
found carefully stored away, and a pair with one of 
the balls has been presented by Mr. G. Vulliamy to 
the British Museum. 
The articles themselves were, I believe, 
at the time lodged at the British Museum 
in the room devoted to British antiquities. 
Mr. Way gives illustrations of them. 

Mr. SIEVEKING should not miss seeing 
Dr. Prior’s book—the third one which I 
have named above—because the author 
has reproduced in his pages a number of 
the valuable illustrations from Joseph 
Lauthier’s work and Mr. Way’s article, 


_and it contains almost all that is to the pur- 


pose from the letterpress of both. Among 
the illustrations given by Dr. Prior are the 
following: ‘A pall-mall player aiming and 
preparing to strike his ball’ (from Lauthier), 
‘A pall-mall player striking his ball’ (from 
Lauthier), ‘ Position of the hands on the 
mallet-handle in pall mall’ (from Lauthier), 
‘A player throwing a ball through the passe 
with a spoon mace or léve’ (from Lauthier), 
‘Implements used in pall mall now in the 
British Museum’ (Archeological Journal, 
vol. xi.). 
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| 
In Knight’s ‘ London’ there is an illustra- | 
tion of the game being played ; and I believe | 
a better impression of the same illustration | 
is in Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of Westminster.’ | 
The first English writer to allude to the 
game of pall mall is Sir Robert Dallington 
in his ‘A Method for Trauell,’ 1598. This 
passage is given both by Mr. Way and Dr. 
Prior. Of course there are several allusions 
in Pepys which may be useful; and in one 
of these, under date 15 May, 1663, the 
diarist records his conversation with “the 
keeper of the pall mall” on the maintaining 
in good order of the ground where the game 
was played (‘ Pepys’s Diary,’ ed. Wheatley, 
iii. 121). A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


In The Antiquary for April, 1881 (vol. iii- 
pp. 145-9), there was a good descriptive 
article by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., on 
‘The Game of Pall Mall,’ which was based 
chiefly on large quotations from Joseph 
Lauthier’s ‘Le Jeu de Mail,’ Paris, 1717— 
a very rare work—to be found in Dr. Prior’s 
‘Notes on Croquet,’ Williams & Norgate, 
1872. 

Mr. Wheatley also referred to an essay 
upon pall mall in the eleventh volume of 
The Archeological Journal as being of con- 
siderable interest, though in certain respects 
not altogether satisfactory. 

G. L. AppERsoN. 


RoMAN INSCRIPTION CONCERNING CoR- 
BRIDGE (10 S.ix. 249).—Camden’s‘ Britannia,’ 
enlarged by Gough, 1789, vol. iii. p. 249, 
mentions an altar which was found in 1726 
in the vault under the ancient church at 
Hexham: ‘Mr. Horsley refers all the in- 
scriptions at Hexham to Corbridge, which 
is but three short miles distant.’’ There is 
a print of the altar on plate xxi. of the same 
volume. The inscription is :— 

LEG. A 

Q . CALPVRNVS 

CONCESSINI 

VS. PRAEF . EQ 

CAESA CORI 

ONOTOTAR 

VM. MANVPR 

AESENTISSIMI 

NVMINIS DEVS 
It would appear that the 1 of cALPURNIUS has 
strayed into CONCESSINUS, in which tho 
second s faces the wrong way. 

The letterpress (p. 249) says :— 

“An altar, Horsl. eviii., with a new troop of 
horse called equites Cuwsarienses Corionotote. These 

ple Horsley supposes meant by Corioftiotar of 

vennas, or perhaps to Crotoniates from 
Greece, which accounts for the Greek inscriptions 


hereabouts. Calpurnius received his commission 
immediately from the emperor Commodus or Cara- 
calla, whom he flatters with the title of prwsen- 
tissimum numen dei.” 

On p. 201 and plate xiii. is given what 
remains of the inscription on an altar to 
Mithras preserved at Scaleby Castle (Cum- 
eres It is ‘Deo soli Mitr| ....vis | 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The authority for the statement quoted 
from the late C. J. Bates’s ‘Short History 
of Northumberland’ is a dedication found 
“*on a Roman altar in a vault under Hexham 
Church ’’—one of many Roman sculptured 
stones used by Wilfrid, in a.p. 672-8, when 
he founded this great building. That this 
Roman material had been conveyed from 
Corstopitum (Corbridge) is now generally 
admitted. An account of the inscription 
will be found in Horsley, ‘Britannia Romana,’ 
preface, p. xvi. It is figured on plate 35 
(‘ Northumb..,’ eviii), and is further discussed 
on p. 248 of the same volume. 

In Hiibner’s ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,’ vol. vii. (chap. xi., No. 481) 
p. 98, tho inscription is expanded thus :— 

invicto Mithrz ? sub cura] leg(ati) A(ugusti) 
pr(o) pr(ztore)? Q. Calpurnius Concessinus, pref- 
(ectus) eq(uitum), cesa Corionotatarum manu, pre- 
sentissimi numinis de(o) v(otum) s(olvit).” 

R. HEsLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The authority for the statement quoted is 
to be found in the ‘ Corpus Inscrip. Latin.,’ 
vol. vii. p. 98. The inscription was found 
in 1726, not at Corbridge, but embedded 
in the wall of a vault beneath the church 
at Hexham, where Horsley was permitted 
to go and copy it. Cf. Horsley’s ‘ Britannia 
Romana,’ p. 248, where the author gives 
an account of what he saw. The quoted 
name, by the way, should be not Concessinus, 
but Concessinius. Horsley makes an especial 
point of this. See also his preface, p. xvi. 

It is hard to understand why the author 
quoted should imagine a supposed tribe of 
Brigantes round Corstopitum to have in- 
dulged in a raid ** on the tribe round Winder- 
mere.” Sr. BADDELEY. 


The inscription is No. 656 in the late Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce's ‘ Lapidarium Septen- 


trionale. See also the Ephemeris Epigra- 
phica, vol. iii. p. 131. Epwarp BENSLy. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Henry Martyn SarGeEnNT (10 S. ix. 228, 
276).—Much interesting information con- 
cerning the family of Sargent of Wool- 
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Lavington, with a pedigree prefixed, may be 
found in Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners,’ iv. 273, a book which contains 
many particulars not to be found in the 
‘Landed Gentry.’ The family was in 1838 


represented by Charlotte Sargent, relict 
of John Sargent, and her arms are given 
in a lozenge suspended by a white ribbon. 
JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Curisom, BaptisMAL Rose (10 S. viii. 
270, 377, 457).—Perhaps a cod, or cude, 
was the cushion on which the babe was 
borne to the font. It may sometimes have 
been left behind as an offering, as Miss 
M. Poore has been informed that 
it was ; and the “no cude”’ at St. Oswald’s, 
Durham, may notify occasions when it 
was either absent altogether, or was carried 
away with the child. St. SwItTHIN. 


At the penultimate reference Mr. FRANK 
PENNY observes :— 

“Up to a certain time mothers at their church- 
ing made their thank offering for mercies received, 
and also offered the chrisom in, which their child 
was to be christened.” 

And again he states :— 

“The chrisom was offered that it might be blessed 

before it was put on the child at its baptism.” 
In both cases the italics are mine. But 
surely the baptism of the child preceded 
its mother’s churching. This was certainly 
the case in early post-Reformation times. 
In ‘ The Order of Purificacion of Weomen’ 
in Edward VI.’s first Prayer Book the priest 
is to say :— 

‘“‘Forasmuche as it hath pleased almightie god 
of hys goodnes to geue you safe deliueraunce and 
your childe baptisme,” &e. 

And the last rubric reads :— 

“The woman that is puryfyed must offer her 

Crysome and other accustomed offeringes,” &c. 
As Mr. Porttarp has pointed out, the 
chrisom was church property, and had 
to be returned at the time of the mother’s 
churching. F. A. Russet. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Lattice Tongs (10 S. ix. 67).—I presume 
the word lattice is used to describe these 
tongs because they diminish and extend 
like latticowork. May I ask whether this is 
the technical term under which the instru- 
ment is known? I cetainly prefer the less 
cumbrous and more descriptive term ‘‘ dog- 
tongs.’ An engraving of a pair of these 
tongs from Bangor Cathedral was given 
with some ‘ Illustrated Church Notes’ con- 
tributed by Mr. Wm. Andrews to Church 


Bells of 16 Aug., 1901. The letterpress 
contains the following :— 

‘ Both in England and Wales several old churches 
still possess the old dog-tongs, which are now kept 
more for curiosities than for use. A glass case at 
the cathedral at Bangor contains the old dog-tongs, 
which were lost for some time, but were eventually 
brought back, as will be gathered from a notice 
placed near them, which is as follows :— 

***Restored to Bangor Cathedral 
Mathews, per J. E. Griffith, Vronheulog, Upper 
Bangor, November 22, 1892.’ 

“ The tongs are made of oak, and fastened together 
with wooden pegs, with one exception, which is of 
iron, and it has ows suggested that it is in place of 
one of the worn-out wooden pegs. When stretched 
out to the fullest extent, the tongs measure about 
three feet; the teeth are formidable.” 

I shall be very glad to hear of other 
places where these instruments of torture 
are still in existence. JOHN T. Pace. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Andrews in ‘ Curiosities of the Church’ 
(1890) mentions the same sort of thing. 
Upon p. 176 we read :— 

“Tn the Church of Clynnogfawr, in North Wales, 
is an instrument for dragging dogs out of the 
Church. It is a long pair of ‘lazy-tongs,’ with 
sharp spikes fixed at the end.” 
Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Doomspay BELL AT JERUSALEM (10 S. ix. 
169).—A similar idea appears in one form 
of the Welsh legend of the second coming 
of Arthur; see, e.g., Sir John Rhys’s 
‘Celtic Folk-lore, ii. 460 f. Arthur and 
his warriors are represented as asleep ina 
cave, in the entrance to which hangs a bell. 
When the red and white dragons, who repre- 
sent respectively the Britons and Saxons, 
renew their struggle, the shaking of the 
earth will cause the bell to ring. This will 
awake Arthur and his warriors, who, issuing 
from the cave, will drive the Saxons into 
the sea, and recover for the Britons the 
sovereignty of the island of — 


GREEKS AND Biock AND TACKLE (10 S$. 
viii. 510).—Dr. MILNE asks for evidence that 
the ancient Greeks or Romans knew of the 
contrivance called a block and tackle. | In 
Schreiber’s ‘ Atlas of Classical Antiquities 
(English edition by Prof. W. C. F. Anderson), 
plate xlviii. fig. 3, is a block with double 
pulleys. The figure is from a relief on the 
triumphal arch at Orange (ancient Arausio), 
erected in the reign of Tiberius, about 21 A.D. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 
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VIVANDIERES (10 8S. ix. 171).—They were 
with the French troops in the Crimea, and 
pictures of them in_ their Bloomer-like 
uniform appeared in The Illustrated London 
News at the time. A contemporary song, 
or piece of music, had a coloured drawing 
of one on the cover. They were sometimes 
called ‘‘ cantiniéres.”” W. C. B. 


Quipnunc II. seems to refer to the 
vivandiére in the past tense ; but I certainly 
last October saw a couple doing duty whilst 
attached to two battalions of infantry 
who were engaged in marching, and had 
halted half-way between Brest and Le 
Conquet. The latter little place, it will be 
remembered, is one of the most westerly 

ints of Finisterre. Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“CHasE”’ (10 8S. viii. 366, 436).—I know 
a large Essex village in which the word 
“Chase” is used in three cases. Once 
it describes a short broad road, off the main 
road, in the village street, closed by a gate, 
with two or three cottages in it; then 
leading straight into the fields. In the 
other two cases it is used of a narrow private 
road, leading up to a farm-house. Both 
the farms in question are very old, and are 
called Halls.” 


Beutan Spa, Upper Norwoop (10 S. 
vii. 508; ix. 35).—The following is an 
extract from Murray’s ‘Handbook for 
Travellers in Surrey, Hampshire, and the 
Isle of Wight,’ 1858, p. 6 :— 

“Below it [Norwood Church], over the ridge, lies 
the once famous Beulah (beautiful) Spa, in a hollow 
surrounded by coppices, among which in early 
spring the wood anemone flowers profusely. The 
Spa, with its buildings, has long since fallen into 
decay, and the site has recently (1857) been adver- 
tised for sale. The water is strongly impregnated 
with magnesia, and somewhat resembles that of 
Epsom.” 

‘London exhibited in 1851,’ edited and 
published by John Weale, p. 498, gives a 
short description of the gardens, without 
mentioning the water, saying: ‘‘ This place 
was formed sixteen or eighteen years since, 
and became one of very fashionable resort.’’ 
This book describes the dilapidated con- 
dition of the gardens in the words quoted 
by Mr. MacMicuaet (ante, p. 35) from 
The Pictorial Handbook of London,’ 1854. 
They are, I think, two editions of one book. 

Does Beulah mean “ beautiful” ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ 
(“Beulah” means “ married,” or, we presume, 


from Davenant’s 
acted in 1643 :— 


fertile,” as applied to land. See Isaiah Iwii. 4. 


‘D.N.B.’: ADDITIONS AND CORREC- 
TIONS (10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272).—John Courte- 
nay, politician, 1741-1816.—The ‘D.N.B, 
states that he was son of William Courtenay 
by Lady Jane Stuart, second daughter of the 
Earl of Bute, and was born in Ireland, in 
1741. The reference given is to Collins’s 
‘ Peerage’ (Brydges), ii. 375 ; vi. 267. 

The obituary notice in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1816, pp. 375, 467, describes 
him as ‘a native of Ireland, descended from 
a branch of the noble family of that name, 
and nephew by his mother to the late Earl 
of Bute,” &e. 

But John Courtenay in his ‘ Incidental 
Anecdotes and a Biographical Sketch,’ pub- 
lished 1809, says he was born at Carling- 
ford, 22 Aug., 1738, and that his parents 
were Henry Courtenay, of the Revenue 
Department, Newry (b. 1693, d. 1772), and 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. —— Major, 
Rector of Tanderaghee. H. A. PITMAN. 


C. P. H., seventh Baron de Thierry.— 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lvi. 134, he “* was 
born in 1793, apparently in Bathampton 
in Somerset.’”’ But in De Courcelles, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Universel de la Noblesse de France,’ 
v. 184, is this entry :— 

‘‘Charles-Philippe-Hypolite de Thierry, chevalier, 
né a Bruxelles le 13 avril, 1793, filleul de S.A.R, 
Monsieur, frére du Roi, a épousé Emily Rudge” 
(t.e. before 1821). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Pusiic SPEAKING IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day 
(10 S. viii. 130, 415; ix. 38, 297).—Collier 
(‘ Annals of the Stage,’ iii. 376 et seq.) proves 
from the play ‘ Histriomastix’ (1610) that 
the regular hour at which dramatic repre- 


sentations began at this period was three 
o’clock, and that the performance did not 
exceed two hours in duration. 
tion of what has been already cited from 
the prologues to ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and 


In confirma- 


‘Henry VIIL.,’ he gives the following extract 
‘Unfortunate Lovers,’ 


Sia ten times more wit than was allow’d 

Your silly ancestors in twenty year, 

Y’ expect should ix two hours be given here: 

For re he swears, to the theatre would come 

Ere they had dined to take up the best room ; 

There sit on benches, not adorn’d with mats, 

And graciously did vail their high-crown’d hats 

To every half-dress’d player, as he stil 

Thro’ the hangings peep’d, to see how the house 
did fill. 

Good easy-judging souls ! with what delight 

They would expect a jig or target tight, 

A furious tale of Troy, which they ne’er thought 

Was weakly written, so ’twere strongly fought. 
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Collier was of opinion that this alluded 
mainly to times anterior to 1600. 

Even in the case of the children’s per- 
formances at St. Paul’s, which began at four 
o’clock, after prayers, everything was over 
by six, when the cloister doors were closed. 

In order to account for the actual length 
of time consumed, it may be urged that, 
the female characters being then acted by 
boys, the long declamations, and much of the 
dialogue too, would in all probability be 
rendered in a rapid and perfunctory manner, 
a parallel to which may to-day be found in 
the rapid delivery of the Church services 
—that is, the morning and evening ones, 
exclusive of the sermon—prevalent in some 
quarters. The source of these two para- 
doxes is to be traced, in all probability, to 
an identity of contingent circumstances, 
which may now be difficult to determine, 
but which may date back to the day when 
the miracle play and the morality were 
regarded as necessary adjuncts to the 
believer's spiritual life, and their representa- 
tion remained under the control of the 
Church herself. Later, however, in the 
case of the drama, the substitution of women 
for youths in the female parts would intro- 
duce a more orderly and rhythmical mode 
of delivery, and a juster appreciation of 
the requirements of the play in respect 
of its serious and tender passages, which by 
degrees would develope into the form of 
utterance now happily obtaining. 

Still, whatever, may have been the degree 
of rapidity with which religious services 
and dramatic performances at this period 
were conducted, it surely does not follow, 
as Mr. Epwarp STEVENS supposes (10 S. 
viii. 415), that preachers, political orators, 
advocates, or ambassadors were then in the 
habit of pronouncing their discourses in the 
strenuous style that the two-hour limit 
would imply ; for the simple reason that such 
a course would have allowed their auditors 
little opportunity to grasp the meaning, 
far less to weigh the import, of such an over- 
whelming torrent of words as must inevitably 
have greeted their ears, had this been the 
rule instead of the exception. 

New York. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names (10 S. viii. 
429; ix. 297).—The following list of the 
old names of apples as known by Dorset folk 
may be of interest to Mr. HALLipay Spar- 
Linc. Those marked with an asterisk are 


taken from Barnes’s ‘ Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect’ (1863); the rest I have collected 


from time to time amongst my items of 
Dorset folk-lore :— 

Bloody Butcher. — A small, mid-season, eating 
apple ; so called from its being red all through. 

*Brown shell nut.—A kind of brown-rinded apple, 

Cat’s head.—A very large, yellow, and early 
kitchen apple. 

small, hard, and very late - keeping 
apple. 

~ small apple, crumpled from de- 
fective or constrained growth. 

Gerige.—A large, handsome, half-red late-keeping 
apple (called in the adjoining county of Nomerset 
“brandy ball”). 

*Grab.—The crab apple. 

Harvest apple.—A small red variety. : 

Old Maid.—A long, tapering, choice eating and 
late-keeping apple ; perhaps so called from its being 
late gathered, or because it is much shrivelled. 
(Also called Pomeroy,” 

Pig’s nose.—A long, tapering, and choice late 
eating apple. 

Pinney’s Pippin. —A large, well-shaped, half 
russet, mid-season eating apple. 

Pomeroy.—See Old Maid.” 

*Pummy (or Pummice).—From_ French pomme: 
the dry substance of apples after the juice is pressed 
out of them in the cider-press. : 

Quarrener.—A small, early, red, flat-eating apple. 
(the Devonshire ‘ Quarrendon ”) 

Rathe-ripe (often corrupted into ‘ Rather ripe”). 

-From rath, early. A choice, early ~~ eating 
apple. The Dorset novelist Mr. Thomas Hardy, in 
‘The Return of the Native’ (ed. 1880, p. 283). refers 
to an apple by this name, written as one word. 

Smell Mary.—A choice eating apple; so called 
from its delicious fragrance. ‘ A 

Spice apple.—A pale yellow, early eating variety. 

Strawberry apple.—A choice early eating variety. 

*Stubberd.—A greenish-yellow, pointed nose, early 
eating apple. 

Tom Putt. — An irregular, red-streaked, early 
eating and kitchen apple. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION (10 S. ix. 81, 131, 
175, 251).—While it is almost (if not quite) 
hopeless to be certain as to how the Romans 
of the Augustan age pronounced their native 
tongue, it may be taken for granted that the 
nearest approach to that pronunciation 1s 
found in the bocca Romana of to-day, if it 
is to be found anywhere. In the same way 
the nearest approach to the vowel and con- 
sonantal ‘“‘sounds” as uttered by Pericles 
and King Alfred, in their respective lan- 
guages, is to be found to-day, not at Oxford, 
or at Boston, Massachusetts, but on the lips 
of the modern Athenian and the Wessex 
man of the twentieth century. I say “ the 
nearest approach,” because, although coun- 
try and local tradition are the safest and 
surest guides to follow, any reproduction of 
departed and unknown “sounds”? can only 
be approximate. 

Rimes are a guide to pronunciation, 
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and thanks to them we know, e.g., that Queen 
Anne pronounced tea “‘ tay,” because Pope 
makes the word rime to obey. Such clues 
being denied us in Latin, we fall back on 
onomatopeic lines, such as the line in the 
‘Metamorphoses’ (vi. 376) :— 

Quamvis sint sub aqua sub aqua maledicere tentant. 


Read these words with the thin, flat English 
a, and they will be meaningless ; read them 
again, giving the vowel the deepest, broadest 
sound that a Roman would give it, and 
you have an exact imitation of the frog- 
croaking that Ovid wished to reproduce. 

On examination of the whole question 
it will be found that every nation pronounces 
its Latin exactly as it pronounces its own 
language, and it is perfectly natural that it 
should do so. Take the word gentes (nations) 
and you will find the Englishman, German, 
Frenchman, Italian, and Spaniard pro- 
nouncing it in five different ways, each fol- 
lowing the vowel and consonantal sounds 
peculiar to his own vernacular. Of any ideal 
pronunciation he knows little and cares 
less; and so I imagine it will be to the end 
of time. Francis Kina. 


THE THIRD SHAKESPEARE (10 S. ix. 
241).—Joseph Lilly, of New Street, Covent 
Garden, in his 1863 ‘Catalogue Raisonné 
of a Most Interesting Collection of Rare 
Books,’ &c., offered a remarkable assortment 
of Shakespeare Folios, his list including 
six copies of the first edition; four of the 
second ; two of the third; and two of the 
fourth—a collection that has probably never 
been excelled. Here are his descriptions 
of the third edition Folios :— 

“The Third Edition, fol, capitally bound in red 
morocco super-extra by Bedford, very fine clean 
copy. Printed for Philip Chetwinde, 1663. This is 
acopy of the first issue of the third Edition, pub- 
lished before the seven spurious plays were ahted 
in 1664, when the present title was cancelled, and a 
fresh one, dated 1664, was substituted. In this 
peculiar state it is of excessive rarity, but very few 
copies being known. 

Another copy, elegantly bound in red morocco 
super-extra_ by Pratt, good sound clean copy. 
Printed for P. C. 1664. This is a copy of the second 
issue of the third edition, having the seven spurious 
plays added, their names printed on the dhe wie. 

ere dated 1664.” 

_The note to the first of these copies pro- 
vides, I think, the definite information Mr. 
E. B. Harris requires. Probably the name 
of Joseph Lilly will be familiar to him. If 
not, he can be assured he was a prince of 
booksellers and an honest trader. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

99, Hillmarton Road, N. 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO (10 S. 
ix. 22, 113, 236).—This matter is very fully 
worked out in the notes to the Furness 
edition of the play (‘‘ Variorum Edition,” 
pp. 1 and 159). It appears that in the 
Quartos and Folios there was utter confusion 
between these characters, the names occur- 
ring variously as Salaryno, Salerino, Slarino, 
Salarino, Salerio, Salanio, Salino, and So- 
lanio; but there is no proof that more 
than two individuals were intended by the 
poet. Steevens is responsible for first in- 
cluding Salerio among the dramutis persone, 
while Knight and Dyce protested against 
the innovation: see also Furness’s remarks 
at p. 160. This, I think, does away with 
the suggestion that these three closely 
resembling forms sprang from the Jewish 
patronymic Sala. ‘‘Salarino’’ and Sa- 
lario,” of course, are true Italian words, 
meaning wages, salary; but not so “Sa- 
lerio’’ and ** Salanio,” which are more or 
less cacophonous: the latter is best spelt 
“Solanio,” which may be taken either 
from It. solano, Lat. solanwm, nightshade, 
or from Sp. solano, an easterly wind, or 
solana, sunshine. Shakespeare is generally 
careful in the choice of his proper names: 
thus Thurio in ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
though not rightly Italian, is no doubt from 
the French Thuriot. 

Furness further demonstrates that Scialac 
was a common contemporary name among 
Jews, It. Scialocca, whence the transition 
to Shylock is easy enough. The derivation 
proposed at 1 S. i. 184 from “‘Shiloh”’ is 
preposterous. N. W. Hitz. 

New York. 


Brass aT BRowN CANDOVER: WYLSON 
Famity (10 S. ix. 189).—This unique and 
extremely interesting brass has, apparently, 
never been identified, and the theory that 
it commemorated any one of the name of 
Wylson has not yet been proven, and has 
probably been abandoned. Haines (1861) 
mentions it, but with the asterisk, as “* II1.— 
Wylson, 1559, and wife,” and records that 
it was then supposed to be loose and lately 
in the possession of Lord Ashburton. 

In The Antiquary for May, 1889, p. 231, 
appeared a letter signed with the initials 
H. D. C. (H. D. Cole, Esq., of Winchester), 
descriptive of the brass, but showing it 
could not commemorate Wylson in 1559, 
being earlier than this date. This writer 
concludes his letter (apropos of the Wylson 
family) 

“A clue may be obtained by the finding out the 
record of any family living at or near Brown Can- 
dover at the latter end of the fifteenth century, at 
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the manor house or at any county seat near; it waS| corded in ‘A List of the Monumental 
surmised that they were of the Worsley family, who | Brasses remaining in England’ (by the late 
formerly possessed the manor house of Chilton | Rev. C. R. Manning), 1846, nor in “A Manual 


oo but this occurred a century after this | for the Study of Monumental Brasses’ 


= . -hihj (by Haines), 1848, nor in ‘A List of the 
Sepulchral Brasses of England,’ by Justin 
Society of Antiquaries in London, and is — Pigg A Stewart Fiske. 
described in a masterly way by the late 
J. G. Waller, F.S.A., in the Proceedings of ‘‘Sus rosa’ (10 8S. ix. 189).—I am not 
the Society of Antiquaries, N.S., vol. xii. able to lay my finger on the lines desired 
pp. 334-8, where it is also figured as a full- in St. Gregory (N.); but the epigram to 
page illustration at p. 335. | which he refers was doubtless made, as H. 
A further description by the Rev. W. L. W. | Meier suggested, to accommodate poetically 
Eyre will also be found in Proceedings of the the proverbial saying (‘ Anthol.,’ Theil. ii. 
Hants Field Club, vol. iii. pp. 277-7? I do s. 123). It has been berimed in German 
not know the date of this volume or length ‘‘ Was wir kosen, bleib unter den Rosen.” 
of description, and should be glad to know. De la Cerda is said by Wiistemann to have 
I presume the date is c. 1889. ' first communicated the epigram to Burmann 
In the Transactions of the Cambridge as an inscription found upon a marble slab, 
University Association of Brass Collectors which it well may have been. The sixteenth 
(who, one is devoutly thankful to know, century was already rich in forged antiques ; 
later exchanged this terribly cumbersome and the famous architect of the Villa d’ Este 
name for the Monumental Brass Society), 'did not consider it beneath him to invent 
vol. i. part vii. (February, 1890), at p. 28, both designs and inscriptions, and to pass 
appeared a query as to whom this brass them, if possible, for originals. ; 
commemorated, and it was stated that I had no notion that the plaster rose in 
though the brass was formerly at Brown old ceilings had been attributed to such 
Candover Church, it was “ now in Swarraton | an origin. It would seem to be safer to 
Church, Hants.’ In the following issue | give its real one, the royal badge. 
(part viii. September, 1890), at p. 16, this | Sr. Craik BaDDELEY. 
query was referred to, but not answered | 
(both query and reference are anonymous),, Dr. Samuel Pegge in his ‘ Anonymiana, 
and the additional information given that | published in 1809, half of which was written 
the brass “is now mounted and placed on | in 1776 and the other completed about 1778, 
the wall of the church’’; but which church | 88 Wwe learn. from the Advertisement 
is not stated. /and ‘ Postscript,’ has the following note on 
There is a good illustration of the brass | this subject :— 
in the Portfolio of the Monumental Brass | “@T) speak a thing under the rose’; and, ‘under 
Society. vol. ii. plate 46 (part ix, June, 1904), | the rose be it spoken,’ are phrases of some difticulty, 
where it is simply described as of “ A Civilian | the sense of them be well enough understood ; they 
mean secret/y ; but the query is, how they came to 
and Lady, c. 1500. It is there given as | imply that. The clergyman wears a rose in his hat; 
at Brown Candover, so I presume it jour-| and in confession what is spoke in his ear is in 
neyed from Swarraton to its original home. __ effect under the rose, and is to be kept secret, as 
I should appreciate it if F. K. P. would being under the seal of confession.’ 
kindly give me a full reference to the article | At the foot of the same page, 147, the editor 
in Hants Notes and Queries for 1889 on this | makes the following remark: ‘* The learned 
brass, and state whether it is illustrated. 8Uthor appears never to have been under 
I should also be glad to know whether the | ¢é Rose in St. Paul s Church-yard. , 
article to which I have referred in Proceedings | , The Latin form, “Sub rosa,” is to be 
of the Hants Field Club, vol. iii., is illustrated found in the sixth edition of Bailey's * Die- 
or not; and if any other illustrations of tionary,’ with the date 1776. This work 
this brass are known, I should be glad of  Wa8 first published, according to Lowndes, 
references to them. in 1737. I should like to know the earliest 


It may be interesting to add that, although, | employment of the two —. TC 
as stated by F. K. P., this brass was ex- OHN 1. CURRY. 
tho following extent may be of — 
. “*The origin of the phrase ‘ under the rose’ implies 
I nstitute, 1845, 51, sub secrecy, and had its origin during the year B.c. 47, 
atalogue of Antiquities’), it is not re. _at which time Pausanias, the commander of the 
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confederate fleet of the Spartans and Athenians, 
was engaged in an intrigue with Xerxes for the 
subjugation of Greece to the Persian rule, and for 
the hand of the monarch’s daughter in marriage. 
The negotiations were carried on in a building 
attached to the Temple of Minerva called the Brazen 


House, the roof of which was a garden forming a> 


bower of roses: so that the plot, which was con- 
ducted with the utmost secrecy, was literally 
matured under the rose. 

“Tt afterwards became a custom among the 
Athenians to wear roses in the hair, whenever the 
wished to communicate to another a secret which 
they wished to be kept inviolate. Hence the saying 
‘sub rosa’ among them, and since among Christian 
nations.” 
This is copied from ‘Gleanings for the 
Curious’ (Putnams, 1901). As 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
viii. 48).—The riddle beginning 
Kitty, a fair, but frozen maid, 
the first stanza of which is quoted in Miss 
Austen’s ‘Emma’ (ch. ix.), may be read 
in the ‘New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 
vol. ii. p. 182 (new edition, 1784). The other 
stanzas, which Mr. Woodhouse could not 
recollect, are three in number. The answer 
is the chimney-sweeper. The *‘ New Found- 
ling Hospital’ gives David Garrick as the 
author (‘““It was Garrick’s, you know,” 
said Emma). The lines in the novel differ 
slightly from those in the ‘ N. F. H.,’ having 
yet for still in 1. 2; to instead of in in 1. 3; 
and Though instead of Much in 1. 4. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Hampton Court AND HAmpTon (10 S. ix. 
169).—Your correspondent may have got 
confused in this matter by the name of one 
of the manors at Molesey. 

There was a Preceptory of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Hampton in 1180; there was no Priory 
at either of the Moleseys, nor at Hampton, 
nor Hampton Court, but ‘‘the Maner of 
Moulsey Prior’? was held by Merton Abbey 
at or soon after the foundation, or procured 
by Gilbert Norman for 7s. 6d. paid to Kings- 
ton; and East Molesey was parcel of it. 

On making the chase of Hampton Court, 
the King obtained the above manor from 
Merton Abbey, in exchange for the 


foundation, precynet, and perambulation of 


Later the King granted Moulsey Prior to 
Sir Thomas Heneage, Knt., who was counsel 


| that East Molesey was also known as ** Moul- 
sey Prior, parcel of the Honor of Hampton 
Court.” In their time East Molesey manor, 
fishery, divers lands, and rent, after passing 
through several owners, appear to have been 
enjoyed by the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 
Hampton is mentioned in Domesday. 
Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


‘WHIPPING THE caT”’ (10 S. ix. 5).— 
The following may be thought worthy of 
note. F. G. P., writing to the Daily Mail 
of 23 (? or 25) Nov., 1902, says :— 

*'The term * whipping the cat’ or ‘ flogging pussy’ 
is generally used in the Australian bush, and is 
synonymous with our ‘crying over spilt milk.’ I 
think it must have originated in the natural per- 
verseness of mankind, who will vent their spleen on 
the convenient and long-suffering cat.” 

Beatrice Heron Maxwell in the same paper, 
22 Nov., 1902, writes :— 

“The idiom *A cat to be whipped’ oceurs in 
French as well as English. In the late Emile Zola’s 
‘Paris’ the following passage is to be found :— 
* Duttril, who for the first time in his life had felt 
anxious, listened like one who needs to be reassured. 
“Quite so, eh!” he exclaimed. ‘*That’s what 1 
thought. There isn’t a cat to be whipped in the 
whole affair.”’ The ‘affair’ is a financial scandal 
in which the speaker is involved.” 

Again, about the same date Lance-Ser- 
geant King, Royal Marines (H.M.S. Apollo, 
Southampton), writes :— 

“The expression ‘whipping the cat’ has been 
used for many years in the Royal Navy. When a 
man has done anything for which he has reason to 
be sorry, his comrades tell him that it is no use to 
‘whip the cat’ now. If a man ‘breaks his leave,’ 
and it is certain that his name will be put on the 
‘black list,’ his messmates often improvise a small 
whip in anticipation of his arrival on board, when 
they offer it to him to ‘flog the cat’ with.” 

All things considered, the previous corre- 
spondence seems to point to the expression 
as indicating the remorse of one who “ cries 
over spilt milk,” as illustrated especially 
by the correspondence in The Daily Chronicle 
of 3 and 4 July, 1902, quoted by Mr. CHARLES 
Hrarr (98. x. 205). 

In Hunter’s ‘ Dictionary’ the phrase is 
explained as meaning to practise the most 
pinching parsimony.” 

J. HotpEN MacMicHaet. 


In my part of the country—the neighbour- 
hood of Launceston in Cornwall—the phrase 
‘“whipping the cat’? used to be applied 
only to tailoring. A working tailor who went 
around to various houses day by day at a 
small wage, taking his own sleeve-board 
and “ goose”’ with him, for the purpose 
of repairing the clothes of the family, was 


to Merton Abbey. 


Manning and Bray state 


said to “whip the cat,” though what the 
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| 

origin of the phrase was T never heard, and— : 
could never guess. I well remember seventy | Miscellaneous. 
years ago one of these tailors, who was always 
known at Launceston as “‘ Titty [=potato] | NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
pie Hawke,” because, whenever he whipped | 

Leland’s Itinerary in England and Wales. Parts Iv. 
the om, this was the dinner he liked to be | and V. Kdited. by Lucy Toulmin Smith. ai 
provided with. R. Ropsrys. Sons.) 


| Miss valuable and scholarly 
Daw SON = CARY (10 f S. ix. 249).—From | edition of the ‘Itinerary’ continues to make good 
about 1817 to 1833 George Dawson, Esq., | progress. Of Parts 1V. and V., which occupy rather 
or Major George Dawson, lived at 66, Sloane more than half the space of the present i: 5 ce the 
Street. He also had a house at Chiswick ' —— is a miscellaneous — of — bo 

| information concerning individuals and_ families, 
during these years. 1 do not know his derived by Leland from pedigrees or local hearsay ; 
parentage. Perhaps he was related to Henry i 


| while the latter continues the ‘ Itinerary’ in the 
Dawson (‘ D.N.B., xiv. 223), the landscape | Midland counties, and concludes with the author's 


painter, who lived at The Cedars, Burlington | return to London. : 
The remainder of the book is taken up with an 


Lane, Chiswick, from 1862 till his death | A i; 
we H. i ary Leland’s ‘ Collectanea’ found at Cheltenham. It is 
ougn y Yr. | extracts from lives of saints and the antiquarian 
Alfred Dawson, son of Henry Dawson above | treatises of John Rowse, a variety of original notes 
mentioned, in 1890 (seo “Phillimore and | referring to 
oridge, towns, tamilies, and the like, together with 
Whitear's * Chisw 245). two letters bearing directly on Leland’s own work. 
OHN b. WAINEWRIGHT. The editor has provided excellent Indexes—of 

‘Persons and Landowners’ and Places and Sub- 
OxrorD : ITs NAME (10 8. ix. 68).—When | jects’ respectively—and a useful map, designed to 

a quantity of old wax-seal impressions were illustrate the routes taken in this and succeeding 


dispersed some years ago by the British volumes. 
Archeological Association, among them! Charters and Records of Neales of Berkeley, Yate, 
was the seal of the Earls of Oxford, which! and Corsham. By J. A. Neale, D.C.L. (War- 
was represented by an ox crossing a ford. rington, Mackie & Co.) 

J. HoLtDEN MaAcMICHAEL. In his Introduction the compiler of these lists 
tells us that he was advised they would be of 


Esswortu (10 8. ix. 209).—A Cirencester | “interest to a large number of people outside of 
the Neale family, and would help to restore to life 


will of 1673 shows that a William Ebsworth 

thes Gees: some 0 the past history of many loca Itles a out 
the districts to which the records relate.” The 
Cirencester will of 1725 mentions Sarah | book contains, besides the long Introduction sum- 


Ebsworth. G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. marizing the history of the Neale and_kindred 
families, lists of the various families with dates and 


** Sops AND WINE ”’ (10S. viii. 249, 313).— | remarks, abstracts of records and charters, appen- 
The old form of the name is Sops in Wine.” and e 

rig > =, | abstracts of recordsand charters justify the reasons 
In John Pechey’s Compleat Herbal It | above set forth, except that there are no references 
is the last name on the list of ‘most es-/| to the testamentary records. In passing we may 
teem’d”’ apples that ‘ are soon ripe and soon | note that the wills of any given period follow the 


decay.” H. Ha uipay SPARLING. same form. An examination of the wills of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries shows that William Neale 


CHURCHWARDENS APPOINTED BY Mayors | of Berkeley and Shakespeare were not the only 
persons to use the form they did. 


Ix 99) var 
ee addington have been | Arthuri, who married Aldena, daughter of Robert 
lected by the vestry. At the meetings the | Fitzharding, first Lord of Berkeley. He is men- 
incumbent, when present, never nominated | tioned ina deed circa November, 1153. The most 


a warden. The custom still holds od in | distinguished of early Neales of Berkeley is John, 
: wos Master of the House of St. Thomas of Acon, and 


ch of one of the founders of the new grammar schools in 
‘homas Neale, Professor o ebrew at Chris 
SOBIESKI FaMILy (10 S. ix. 28, 235).— | Church 1559-69. Wood has a notice of him as “an 
Marie Clementine was married at Monte-| eminent theologist and linguist, and_a_ tolerable 
fiascone, 1 Sept., 1719 (not ‘‘at Rome, philosopher, and Beogra von 
39S ” ; < most interesting feature of the book is part of a diary 
3 Sept. The the of Thomas Smith, of Shaw House, Melksham, whose 
ilbort daughter Elizabeth was married to Robert Neale 
Narratives,’ Dublin, 1894, p. 206. W. S. | 1735. There are only two years of it, but it supplies 
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a word-picture of a county gentleman, 
vood landlord, interested in his kindred, constant in 
his attachment to the Church, devoted to the State, 
and dutiful to an exacting mother. The diary will 
repay reading. 

Where are other illustrious connexions by mar- 
riage, but we have no space left, except to mention 
some of the families, viz., Belsire, Arnold, Smith, 
Selfe, Norris, Webb, Seymour, and Duckett. The 
lists are continued to the present day, and alto- 
gether the volume is a handy book of reference to 
the family and its connexions. 


The Pickwick Papers.—Barnaby Rudge. By Charles 

Dickens. (Chapman & Hall and Henry Frowde.) 
two volumes of the new Eighteenpenny 
Illustrated Edition ” of Dickens contain (as will the 
eighteen to follow) all copyright matter, together 
with excellent reproductions of the original illus- 
trations. They are laudably free from the minor 
drawbacks sometimes attendant upon such reissues 
—misprints and irritating errors of binding—and, 
with their admirably clear type and convenient size, 
represent perhaps as satisfying a form of a cheap 
edition as can be imagined. 


BooKsELLErRS’ 
Mr. THomas Baker’s Catalogue 523 contains, in 
addition to theological works, for which he is 
famous, many volumes in general literature. 


Theology includes the Bampton Lectures, 112 vols, 
25.; the rare tirst edition of the Catholic New 
Testament, 1582, 4/. 4s.; and a very tine and clean 
cons with large margins, of Strype’s Works, 27 vols, 
calf, 


Oxford, 1822, 4/. 10s.—-A scarce and curious 
book offered for ld. 15s. is * The Christian Sodality ; 
or, Catholic Hive of Bees sucking the Honey of the 
Church Prayers from the Blossoms of the Word of 
God,’ 1652. Dodd’s ‘ Church History, 1500 to 1688,’ 
3 vols, is 8/. 10s.; The Speaker’s Bible,’ 10 vols in 11, 
2/, 15s.; and tirst editions of the ‘ Doway Bible,’ and 
of the‘ Rhemes New Testament,’ 3 vols, 5/. 10s.— 
Under Essex House Press is Edward VII’s Prayer 
Book, 1901-3, 5/. Ss. (only 200 printed: published at 
12/. 12s. net). General literature includes ‘ Cowper’s 
Correspondence,’ edited by Wright, + handsome vols, 
1/.5s. ; Fergusson’s ‘ History of Architecture,’ 5 vols, 
3. 16s.; Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 8 vols, 2/. 5s.; and 
Rogers’s ‘Poems,’ Moxon, 1838, Finden’s illustra- 
tions, 2 vols, 4to, morocco, 3/. 10s. 


Mr. Harold Brown has issued his Second 
Catalogue. Although it contains only 146 items, 
there is much of interest in it. Works on art 
include ‘ George Engleheart, Miniature Painter to 
George III.,’ with 10 hand-painted imitations of the 
original miniatures, 4to, 1902, 6/. 6s. (there were only 
50 copies, at 127. 12s. net). Under America is 
‘Picturesque America,’ 4 vols, 4to, 1/. 5s. Chiswick 
Press publications include Walton’s * Lives,’ I/. 15s. ; 
and More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 1/. 5s. There is a set of ‘ The 
International Library of Famous Literature,’ 

vols, half-morocco, 3/. 3s. Talleyrand’s 
‘Memoirs,’ translated by Hall and Beaufort, 5 vols, 
is priced 20s. ; and Tissot’s * Life of Christ,’ 2/. 15s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 162 opens with 
some choice books on pure vellum, of which only a 
few copies were printed. We note ‘ Poems by 
Browning,’ 21. 5s. ; Milton’s ‘ Liberty of Unlicene’d 
Printing,’ 2l. 10s. ; Ruskin’s ‘ Letters on Art,’ 3/. 10s.; 
Shelley’s * Alastor,’ 3/. 15s. ; and Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ 


3/. 15s. General items include Staunton’s ‘ Shake- 
speare,’ extra-illustrated by 62 fine portraits, 
3 vols, half-moroeco, 1858-60, 3/. 15s.; Blake’s 
Works, 3 vols, 4/. 10s.; Dodsley’s ‘Old English 
Plays,’ 15 vols, 1874-6, 7/. 7s.; Pierce Egan’s * Life 
in London,’ tall copy, 1822, 6/. 6s.; Swinburne’s 
‘ Atalanta,’ the extremely rare original edition, 
small 4to, white cloth as issued, Moxon, 1865, 6/. 6s. ; 
Burns’s ‘ Letters to Clarinda,’ first edition, very 
rare, Glasgow, 1802, 3/. 3s.; ‘Catalogue of the 
Burns Exhibition,’ 2/. 10s. ; tirst edition of Lamb’s 
* Album Verses,’ Moxon, 1830, 2/. 10s. ; and Rabelais, 
one of only eighteen copies printed on vellum, 
‘Tudor Translations,” 1900, 4/. 10s. There are 
books from the library of the late John Morgan of 
Aberdeen, comprising interesting Rossetti and 
Ruskin items. Mr. Dobell has also some water- 
colour drawings of scenery in the Lake district from 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s collection. 


Messrs. T. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, issue two 
Catalogues, 191 and 192, the latter being devoted 
to Modern Theology. Among general items we 
tind ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ best edition. 
full morocco, 15/. (cost 600.) ; Finden’s ‘ Illustrations 
to Byron,’ 1833, 1/. 18s.; and Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Pretenders,’ 2 vols, 1845, 3/. 3s. Under Shake- 
speare is the reproduction of the first edition of 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ 1593, introduction by Sidney 
Lee, Oxford, 1905, 3/. 3s. 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, have in 
their Catalogue 98, Whitelock’s ‘ English Affairs,’ 
folio, calf, 1732, 10s. 6d. (containing the passages 
struck out by the Earl of Anglesey); it has the 
book-plate of Sir Robert Peel; * Encylopedia 
Britannica,’ 20/. (Times price 48/.); Wise’s * New 
Forest,’ illustrated by Crane, 4to, crimson morocco, 
1883, 2/. 10s.; and a set of I/lustrated News to 
June, 1857 (except January to June, 1850), 2/. 5s. 
A note states: ** This item will not be sent carriage 
aid.” We should think not. Creighton’s ‘Queen 
Flizabeth,’ Edition de Luxe, very scarce, is 18/. 18s. ; 
and the ‘Border Edition” of Scott, 48 vols, 
10/. 10s.—Under Walt Whitman is a copy of the 
Complete Prose Works, large paper (limited to 30 
for Great Britain), Boston, 1898, 2/. 7s. 6d. ; and 
under Costume will be found Austrians, 1813, 
Chinese, 1814, English, 1813; also Russians, Swiss, 
and Turks, various dates, 6 vols, 6/. 6s. 


Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, has in his Catalogue 
145 many standard works in beautiful bindings. 
Books on art include ‘Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo,’ with an extra portfolio; also ‘ Angelo’s 
Picnic,’ Kegan Paul, 1904-5. Of this Edition de 
Luxe only 50 copies of the ‘Picnic’ and 75 of the 
* Reminiscences’ were issued, published at 15/. 15s. 
net, price 5/. 5s. Hamerton’s *The Graphic Arts,’ 
large paper, is 3/. 10s. ; and ‘ Holbein and Van Dyck 
Pictures at Windsor Castle,’ 2/. 2s. Under Gold- 
smith is the rare first edition of ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ 21/. ; and under Sir Thomas More is the 
first edition of ‘A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation,’ 15538, 55/. No copy has occurred for 
sale by auction since 1887, and that was bought by 
the British Museum for 31/. 10s. ; but it is not, like 
this, in the original binding, and is not so tall. An 
original coloured copy of Roberts’s ‘Holy Land,’ 
1842-9 is 12/. 12s.; and a handsome copy of the first 
editions of Scrope’s ‘Salmon Fishing’ and ‘ Deer- 
Stalking,’ full calf, 2 vols, 1838-43, 7/. 10s. Under 
Visitation of England, Wales, and Ireland is a 
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magnificent set of books printed at Mr. Crisp’s 
private press, 22 vols, 1893-1905, 13/. There is a 
good list under Science. 

Mr. Frank Murray sends from Derby his List 226, 
which contains the first English translation of 
“Gil Blas,’ 1730, 10/. 10s.; the catalogue states that 
no other copy appears to exist. ‘Chas. Keene’s 
Etchings,’ with notes by Spielmann, Astolat Press, 
1903 (one of 140 signed copies), is 5/. 5s. Under 
Dickens is included the tirst edition of ‘ The Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ original green cloth, 
11 illustrations by Cruikshank, Charles Tilt, 1859, 
6/. 6s. Under Bibliography are ‘The Term Cata- 
logues, 1668-1709,’ reproduced by Prof. Archer, 
3 vols, privately printed, 1903, 5/. 5s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 128 is devoted 
to engravings, many of them rare. Among portraits 
are ‘The Princess Charlotte,’ after Lawrence, 
5/. ‘Cobden,’ after Du Val, 1/.f1s.; * Sir Humphry 
Davy,’ 4/. 4s.; ‘George III. when Blind,’ in profile, 
2s. * William Godwin,’ 1/. 10s.; * Rowland Hill,’ 
15s. and a set of 40 kings and queens from Egbert 
to James IL, 8/. 8s. O'Connell, Peel, and Porson 
also appear, besides several souvenirs of Queen 
Victoria. Under Sir Robert Strange is a choice 
series of proofs ; and there is a small collection of 
fine engravings by Turner. There are many Baxter 
colour-prints, now — becoming scarce. Under 
Caricatures is much of interest, including one on Pitt 
and the Salt Tax (‘ Billy in the Salt Box’). A cook 
sees with amazement Pitt emerging from the salt 
box and saying, ‘* How do you do, Cookey?” She 
replies, ** Who the deuce would have thought of 
tinding him in the salt box!” There are French 
dancing and costume subjects. A list | under 
Americana ranges from ‘The Baptism of Poca- 
hontas,’ 1613. A very rare one under Canada is the 
death of Montcalm at Quebec, 7/. 7s. 

Messrs. Neville & George’s Fourth Catalogue con- 
tains ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 1509, I. 12s.; ‘The 
Greville Memoirs,’ 1874-87, 8 vols, 6/. 6s. ; Williams’s 
‘History of Writing, 4/. 15s.; and Hawkins’s 
‘Titles of Books,’ 4to, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, includes in his 
List 46 items under Berks, Botany, Ceramics, 
Gardening, and London. Under Music is Burney’s 
‘History,’ 4 vols, 4to, 1789, 3/7. 10%.; and under 
Palmistry a rare and curious volume, ‘ Practorii 
Thesaurus Chiromantiz,’ 1661, 62. 6s. 


Mr. E. Samuel’s Third List contains Dugdale’s 
“St. Paul’s,’ folio, 1716, 2/7. 2s. ; Strutt’s ‘ Engravers,’ 
1785, 2/. 10s. ; and Hogarth’s Works, folio, 7/. 7s. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Sixty-First Catalogue is 
devoted to engraved portraits. ‘Those seeking por- 
traits should obtain it, for there are kings, states- 
men, poets, painters, singers, actresses, &c. The 

wrices range from sixpence. A portrait of General 

Jourdan with a battle scene in which a captive 
balloon was used for the first time, folio, may be 
had for 3s. 6d. The highest price is asked for 
‘Matthew Prior,’ folio, mezzotint, 1728, 2/. 2s. 
‘Boswell’ comes next at 1/. lls. 6d.; but the 
majority can be had at a shilling each. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
681 opens with a set of The Times, 1812 to 1907 
inclusive, 185/. There is also a first volume, Jan. Ist 
to Decr. 3lst, 1788, 4/. 4s. This, it will be 
remembered, is the first under its present title, 
given by John Walter in 1788. The original title, 


Daily Universal Register, commenced in 1785 
| There is a tine library set (1824-89) of Annales dex 
Sciences Naturelles, 1051. This is extremely rare 
Under Bible is the first edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Gospels, John Daye, 1571, 177. 17s, 
also the first English concordance to the whole 
Bible, 1550, 47. 10s. This was by John Merbeck 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
work got him into trouble with Henry VIIL., and 
he was tried for heresy, and only escaped condemna- 
tion at the intercession of Bishop Gardiner. There 
is_a Milton rarity, being the first edition of 
* Paradise Lost,’ 1669, a tine copy bound in levant by 
Zaehnsdorf, 37/. 10s. A choice set of Strutt's 
Antiquarian Works, the 11 vols, 4to, bound jn 
orange morocco extra, from the Bernal Collection 
1774-1810, is marked 27/. 10s. Under Voltaire is the 
first _English collected, edition, 36. vols, 12mo, 
1761-5, 97. 9s. | Pickering’s elegant edition ot Spenser, 
5 vols, original cloth, 1825, is 5/. 5s. Under 
Leicestershire is an uneut copy of John Nichols’s 
‘History,’ 4 vols. in 8, royal folio, original half 
russia, 1795-1815, 125/. Valuable items are to be 
found under Balzac, Byron, Classici Italiani 
Fielding, and many other headings. 3 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, includes in his 
Catalogue 159 Arber’s ‘ Reprints of Rare Tracts,’ 
6/. Gs. ; and * Canning’s Speeches,’ 6 vols, 1828, 12s, 
A long list under Dickens comprises a collection 
of first editions, 11 vols, half-calf, 1837-70, 8/. ; also 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ half-morocco, 2/. 5s. There 
are a number of items under Dickensiana. Under 
Mrs. Gaskell is a set of 20 vols, all first editions, 
1848-66, 10/. 10s. A clean set of Hood’s ‘Comic 
Annuals,’ 1830-39, 10 vols, is 4/. 4s. There is a 
beautiful example of painted fore-edge on a copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer, Oxtord, 1772, 5/. 10s. 
First editions of Rowlandson’s works include 
‘ Sentimental Travels,’ 1821, 5/. 5s. A collection of 
Street Ballads, early and middle nineteenth century, 
is priced 11/. lls. 6d. lere are number of 
Thackeray items. Other works include ‘ Memoirs 
of Madame Vestris,’ coloured plates, 3/., and the 
works of Sam Bamford, the Radical, 8 vols, 
1821-50, Under Folk-lore is Ralston’s 
‘Russian Folk-Tales,’ 1873, 16s. 


[ Notices of several Catalogues are held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CorrIGENDUM.—P, 286, col. 2, 1. 17 from foot, for 
“Gainford” read Gaisford. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


cent from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MILITARY HISTORY |THOMAS BAKER, 
FROM 
ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
Catalogue of 100 Pages 72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


> SHE Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
JUST PUBLISHED. | siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 


FRANCI S El EDWARDS, EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
83, HIGH STREET, BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


MARYLEBONE, LONDON, \W. 


ALBERT SUTTON, M. VOYNICH, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 
Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by WARSAW, POLAND. 


Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 


The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any INCUNABULA, SCIENCE, BINDINGS, 
. . ENGLISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
MILITARY LITERATURE we 40 SHAKESPEARIANA, &e. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
P. M. BARNARD, MAL L. C. BRAUN, 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, | 17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
Cambridge), _ (near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. ESTABLISHED 1883. 
CATALOGUE 20.—Incunabula, Bibliography. FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
mn 21,—English Literature. PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
P, M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


HAROLD BROWN, BOOKS. 
Bookseller, WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. — Booksellers and Exporters, 
SECOND-H AND BOOKS Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
| of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. © Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
° oye | BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Books Bought in any quantities. Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
BOOKBI N DING. perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 


ee | will be entirely obviated. 
Correspondence invited. | 
| 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
Books not in stock sought for and 313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
reported free of charge. 


Establishe d 1845. Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


TRAVELS 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS * 
BOOK BARGAINS . 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, net each. 
VOLUME ll. (BEAL—BROWELL) NOW READY. 


The Atheneum, of March 28, in reviewing the first volume of the Re-issue said :—“ The series has long been appreciated 
by every scholar who has had anything to do with the history or biography of his own country. The popular writer 
appears learned by its means, and the expert differs from its results and verdicts with trepidation. It is a monument of 
wonderful organization and scholarly restraint, and its mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered compilation 
is an encouragement to the ‘honourable minority’ who do not scamp their work, and know what real research and 


criticism are.” 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 
13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE, 

’ “ ” cue 
MRS. GASKELL’'S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 
‘“‘This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 

EDITION ins vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including}Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 


specially taken for the purpose, Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introdue- 
tion and Notes to Mrs, GASKELL'S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 


7s. 6d. per vol. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 


upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'’S POETICAL WORKS. 
CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 


crown 8yo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. printed on India 


Paper. Particulars upon application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.: and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Satuiday, April 18, 1:08. 
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